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quite clearly it was admirably suited to the occasion. Within
the house it was greeted with loud cries of CA good oration!*,1
and abbreviated copies of it were eagerly read throughout the
kingdom.2
As parliament devoted the next few days to discussing breaches
of privilege and to the examination, by a committee for griev-
ances, of ship money, the king demanded an immediate grant of
supplies, promising that once funds were voted he would be will-
ing to listen to whatever they should propound in order to secure
their liberties.3 The commons remained determined that their
grievances should have priority over the king's needs, for, as a
member said, 'till the liberties of the house and the kingdom
were cleared they knew not whether they had anything to give
or no.'4 Charles induced the lords to intervene on his side, but
even then, with the shadow of dissolution looming over them,
the commons disdained the suggestion that twelve subsidies
should be granted on condition that ship money should be no
longer collected. Moreover 7 May had been fixed for a debate
on the Scottish question, and it is likely that a petition against
the war would have been presented. The king, having hastily
summoned his council and heard from Vane that there was no
hope that the commons would give one penny, dissolved parlia-
ment on 5 May- The dissolution was a serious political blunder,
and was immediately so recognized by the opponents of the
court. They rejoiced at the king's hasty act, for they were con-
vinced 'that this parliament would never have done what was
necessary to be done.9 Certainly a conciliatory policy would
have been far more likely to succeed now than six months later.
In May 1640 timely concessions would probably soon have
produced a reaction in the royal favour. To begin with the king
would have found a substantial minority in the parliament.5
Moreover, during the Long Parliament the king's concessions
were so obviously extorted by the indirect pressure of the Scottish
army and were so clearly against his inclination that they did
him little good, whereas probably a tenth of the concessions
made later would have sufficed in the spring of 1640.
1 Gardiner, ix. 101.                                                               2 May, p. 60.
3 Rushworth, iii. 1137, Cf. Gardiner, ix. 107-8.             4 Gardiner, ix. 108.
5 In the division whether the commons would coasent to a second conference
with the lords, 148 voted for the affirmative and 257 for the negative. If Rushworth
is correct in his remark that this division 'fully discovered the temper* of the house?
it is clear that the king had already many supporters.